i 


' acquiring knowledge. 


A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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j Neglected Art 
_By Walter E. Myer 











AMONG the unquestioned marks of a 
well-educated man or woman are 
reasonableness, intellectual poise, a 
truth-seeking attitude. Such qualities 
are needed in trying times like these, 


. when we are beset by problems of almost 


impossible difficulty. They will be 
needed during the years that lie before 
us, for these are certain to be years of 
change, of unsettlement, of bitter con- 
troversy. 

It is therefore the imperative duty 
of all who are concerned with educa- 
tion, either as teachers or students, to 
build up the forces of reason, to en- 
courage broad-minded, tolerant thinking 
and discussion. These forces cannot 
easily be developed. Those who are 
in quest of education are willing to 
spend countless hours, days, years in 
They gain infor- 
mation, amass facts. But too often they 
are still bound by notions which have 
taken possession of them. They are 
slaves to prejudices which prevent them 
from studying problems objectively. 
Pride of opinion keeps the door to new 
truth closed to them. 

One becomes aware of these enslaving 
influences when he listens to discussions 
of controversial questions. In most 
cases the participants expound their own 
points of view and belittle the views 
of those who do’ not agree with them. 
If the discussion is at all spirited the 
‘disputants assert themselves angrily. 
Like petulant children, they assume that 
the expression of views contrary to their 
own is a personal insult. Their purpose 
is not to exchange ideas, but rather to 
win personal victory over the opposi- 
tion. ‘ 

Listen to some of the debates in Con- 
gress and that is what you find; not 
discussion but angry disputation. Tune 
in your radio on a national forum in 
which prominent leaders of thought 
(supposedly) participate, and you hear 
the same sort of self-assertion and ill- 
natured forensic combat. Several years 
ago, one of the best 
known women com- 
mentators of the 
land disgraced her- 
self by her angry, 
childish attacks 
against an opponent 
in the course of a 
radio discussion. 
This case was not 
exceptional. 

The fact is that 
few people have 
learned much about the art of discus- 
sion. Schools do not teach, and ex- 
perience does not adequately teach, the 
art of talking things over—of discussion 
for the purpose of honestly exchanging 
Opinion, of discovering new truth, of 
enriching one’s own mental content by 
drawing upon the experience of others. 

Education can help us to meet the 
8treat problems and issues with which 
the coming generation must deal. But 
only if it discourages childishness, ego- 
tism, and pugnaciousness in discussion; 
Only if it points the way to intellectual 
honesty ; only as it encourages poise and 
feasonableness; only as it stimulates a 
devotion to truth and builds an integrity 
Which enables one to engage in objec- 


Walter E. Myer 


_ tive, friendly interchange of opinion. 














SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


The picture as President Truman sees it 


U. 8. Looks to Future 


Truman Report Raises Question of Whether the Present High 


Degree of National Prosperity Will Continue 


HE United States is enjoying the 

greatest prosperity that any nation 
has ever achieved. What has brought 
this prosperity? Can it be made to 
endure? These are some of the ques- 
tions that economists are now trying 
to answer. A number of important 
facts on the subject are given in the 
report recently made by President 
Truman, with the help of his Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

The President opened his report by 
describing the tremendous volume of 
goods and services which American 
farmers, laborers, and businessmen 
are pouring out to our own people 
and to the rest of the world. These 
products and_ services are being 
furnished at a rate of 225 billion dol- 
lars’ worth per year. About 60 mil- 
lion Americans—a_ record-breaking 
number—are now working for wages 
or business profits. Only 214 million 
are unemployed, and ofthese, many are 
simply shifting from one job to an- 
other. 

Just before the war, we produced 
at the rate of 100 billion dollars’ 
worth, or less, per year. We had only 
45 million people at work, and 8 
million were unemployed. 

Great as is today’s flood of manu- 
factured goods, of food items, and of 


services, there is in some lines a de- 
mand for even more. The automobile 
market is an outstanding examole. 
New automobiles and trucks are being 
produced on a great scale. During 
the first half of 1947, American fac- 
tories turned out 134 million cars— 
well above the number built in the 
first half of the pre-war year 1939. 
Also, during the first six months of 
this year, we produced 640,000 trucks. 
Not many more than that were built 
during all of 1939. 

Nevertheless, many families who 
were anxious to buy new cars at the 
end of the war are still waiting. De- 
mand is so great that many cars made 
before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor are now selling for more than 
they cost when new. 

In numerous other fields, the pic- 
ture is similar—heavy production and 
heavy demand. For instance, in 1946 
the average American consumed about 
15 per cent more meat and fresh vege- 
tables, and 50 per cent more canned 
vegetables, than he did in 1939. Such 
conditions are possible because so 
many people are at work, getting high 
wages and profits. American con- 
sumers, as a group, now have a large 
amount of money to spend—almost 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Indonesia Tests 
UN Peace Power 


Will Security Council’s Cease- 
Fire Order Continue to 
Be Respected? 


HE world is awaiting the final out- 

come of United Nations Security 
Council action on the dispute between 
Dutch forces and Indonesian natives. 
The Council recently demanded the 
ending of warfare which had been 
raging between those groups for two 
weeks. If this unprecedented action 
brings peace to the “Spice Islands,” 
the United Nations will gain much 
prestige. 

The Dutch and the Indonesians 
agreed to stop fighting, and are try- 
ing to settle their dispute peaceably. 
United Nations pressure may force 
them to make the agreement which 
they have, during the past two years, 
been unable to reach. Repeated at- 
tempts were made earlier this year to 
reach a compromise. But the Dutch 
and the native Indonesians were un- 
able to agree upon detailed plans for 
giving the islands their independence. 

The islands where hostilities were 
in progress lie along the equator be- 
tween Australia and the mainland of 
Asia. They stretch over an area 
greater in width than the United 
States. Their population is over 70 
million—half as large as the United 
States. 

The Netherlands (or Dutch) gov- 
ernment has ruled the East Indies for 
300 years. These islands form one of 
the richest colonies owned by any 
European nation. They are of vital 
importance to the prosperity of the 
people of the Netherlands. 

Dutch investments in the Indies, for 
example, amount to nearly one billion 
dollars. Before the war, these invest- 
ments yielded a profit to the Nether- 
lands of more than $150 million each 
year, and the Dutch benefited from the 
islands in other ways. 

The East Indies have immensely 
rich natural resources. Their hot, 
humid climate and fertile soil provide 
an abundance of tropical products. 
Before the war the Indies produced 
nine-tenths of the world’s supply of 
quinine, nearly: half .its rubber, and 
one-fourth of its tin. They were also 
a leading source of pepper, sugar, oil, 
and tobacco. 

But in spite of this wealth of prod- 
ucts, the people of the Indies live in 
extreme poverty. Native laborers on 
large plantations receive very low 
wages—less than $50 per year on the 
average. The best land is owned by 

(Concluded on page 6) 








NOTICE 


In accordarfce with our usual 
schedule, we are suspending pub- 
lication of The American Ob- 
server for the next three weeks. 
The next issue will appear under 
date of September 8. 
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RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Go down quick, the outlook’s terrible 
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RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 





Nice going and straight ahead 


TWO CARTOONISTS LOOK AT THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC REPORT 


U. S. Studies Business Prospects 


2% times as much as they had just 
before the war. 

This does not mean that consumers 
can buy 2%% times as much goods as 
they could purchase a few years ago. 
Prices, as well as incomes, have risen 
sharply. President Truman and his 
economic advisers report that the 
items needed by an average family 
cost about 114 times as much as they 
did before the war. 

Most families are using their money 
rapidly. Studies recently made show 
that American consumers are spend- 
ing more than 93 per cent of their 
present incomes. This means that 
families in the lower-income groups 
are now saving very little money. 

Economically, then, the United 
States today presents a picture of 
heavy production, plentiful jobs, big 
incomes, a great demand for goods, 
high prices, and rapid spending. It 
is true that for some groups within 
the United States there is still poverty. 
But in general the nation is more pros- 
perous than ever before. With con- 
tinued prosperity, we could work to 
improve the conditions of those who 
are still in need. 


Is It Temporary? 


How long, though, will this period 
.of high production and plentiful jobs 
continue? Can we keep our factories 
busy, and our incomes high; or must 
we eventually suffer the unemploy- 
ment and the poverty that a depression 
would bring? Economists have been 
warning us that prosperous times may 
not last. President Truman has said 
that today’s “full employment at a 
high price level” is a result of condi- 
tions that may be temporary. 

One of these conditions is the de- 
mand for items, such as automobiles 
and electric appliances, that were not 
available for civilians during the war. 
The “boom” which started when man- 
ufacturers began producing goods to 
fill that demand is still in progress. 

To explain their fear that this boom 
is temporary, economists say that 
most families who were waiting until 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the end of the war to buy such items 
as furniture, household equipment, or 
automobiles, will soon have bought 
them. A great many people have used 
most of their wartime savings already. 
As these savings are used up, the 
amount of goods that can be bought 
must depend upon the incomes that 
people are receiving now. 

If large numbers of workers lose 
their jobs, or if prices rise while the 
amount of money in buyers’ hands 
stays unchanged, there will be a 
smaller demand for goods. People 
will not be able to buy as much as they 
do now. Such a trend might bring 
on a depression. 

The housing situation is often used 
to illustrate what happens when the 
people cannot afford to buy an indus- 
try’s product. “Already,” says Presi- 
dent Truman, “high prices are pre- 
venting the bulk of new housing con- 
struction from serving those who need 
it most and are preventing the total 
volume of new housing from reaching 
desired levels.” This year, he says, 
the nation will probably get a total 
of 750,000 new dwellings—only about 
three-fourths as many as the Na- 
tional Housing Agency had hoped to 
see constructed. 

In order to prevent the same situa- 
tion from developing in other indus- 
tries, the President urges businessmen 
to keep their prices as low as possible. 
He defends wage increases that have 
been made recently, particularly in the 
coal industry, and he recommends that 
wages in some other lines of work be 
raised further so that the workers 
will be able to buy more goods. 


While congratulating both manage-: 


ment and labor for the tremendous 
production job they have already done, 
he urges both to cooperate in produc- 
ing a large volume of goods and in 
keeping prices down. “Production and 
more production,” he tells them, ‘“‘is 
our great need.” 

Some observers have criticized the 
President’s views on wages and prices. 
They say that he is not being realistic 
when he defends wage increases and 


at the same time asks businessmen to 
hold prices down. He even admits, 
they point out, that the wage in- 
creases he recommends might bring 
higher prices in certain fields. 

In his report the President indicates 
his belief that some businessmen are 
trying to cause a scarcity of goods 
in order to keep prices high. He also 
mentions that some labor unions are 
trying to put obstacles in the way of 
production by demanding the hiring 
of excess workers and by other simi- 
lar practices. 


Charges Denied 


Spokesmen for industry and for the 
labor unions have denied these 
charges. Many have expressed their 
conviction that practices which hold 
back production are eventually bad for 
the whole country. 

In his economic report, the Presi- 
dent gives a great deal of attention 
to farm production and food prices. 
“This country,” he says, “was blessed 
throughout the war period and after 
V-J Day with an unbroken series of 
favorable crop years. This good 
fortune carried through the winter 
wheat crop which promises to yield 
an all-time record crop of one and 
one-tenth billion bushels. . . . Last 
year’s corn crop reached the un- 
precedented figure of almost three and 
three-tenths billion bushels.” 

Food prices, of course, have risen 
more rapidly than have the prices of 
most manufactured items. President 
Truman reminds us, however, that 
most farmers have no power to set 
the prices of their own products. They 
sell at the prices that milling com- 
panies or livestock buyers are offering, 
and those companies and buyers base 
their prices on what they can get from 
the public. 

Therefore, Mr. Truman does not ap- 
peal directly to the farmers to hold 
food prices down. Instead he says 
that the public must be kept properly 
informed about crop conditions, so 
that false -rumors of food scarcity 
will not cause people to engage in 


— 


“panic” buying and thus drive priceg 
up still further. 

Facts told in the President’s report 
show clearly that the actions of for- 
eign countries have a strong influence 
upon our nation’s economy. We are 
now furnishing goods and services to 
foreign lands at a rate of more than 
20 billion dollars’ worth yearly. That 
is 12 billion dollars per year more 
than the value of goods and services 
that we are getting from abroad in 
return. A large part of this difference 
is being made up by loans from the 
United States to foreign nations. 

Foreign buying of American food 
and manufactured goods has caused 
increased prices and, in some cases, 
shortages. The shortages President 
Truman describes as “temporary.” 


Benefit from Sales 


American business is greatly bene- 
fiting from its sales'abroad. Never- 
theless, there is widespread agree- 
ment that the United States cannot 
continue, over a long term of years, 
its lending of money to finance these 
sales. President Truman and those 
who support him believe that our lend- 
ing program, if it is continued just 
a few more years, will enable war-torn 
nations to build up their factories and 
improve their farms. Then, it is be- 
lieved, they can sell goods abroad to 
pay for what they need. 

Those who oppose the President 
argue that many foreign nations can 
never produce enough to sell large 
quantities of goods abroad. When- 
ever American loans stop, say these 
critics, a number of foreign lands 
will stop buying our products. 

Thus, the future of our foreign 
trade is indefinite. Our sales abroad 
are certain to decrease very soon un- 
less we make some more loans to 
other nations. There is disagreement. 
as to whether we can establish large 
and permanent foreign markets by 
the device of continuing our loan pro- 
gram for a short term of years. 

A decrease in sales to foreign na- 
tions, if it takes place, will mean 
fewer orders for our manufacturing 
corporations, less work for our 
laborers, and smaller demand for the 
products of our farms, 

To handle the difficult problems 
which she faces, both at home and 
abroad, America must avoid a de- 
pression. Only as a highly productive 
nation can we take our share of the 
load in setting up a durable world 
peace. Only as a prosperous land can 
we be adequately equipped to make 
improvements—as, for instance, in 


our standards of health, housing, and 
education—that are still needed within 
our own borders. 
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President Truman the facts on which he 
based his recent report to Congrest 
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N the closing weeks of the recent 
| session of Congress, resolutions 
were introduced in both House and 
Senate, asking our government to 
initiate steps for the strengthening of 
the United Nations into an instrument 
capable of maintaining world peace. 
Although these resolutions were re- 
ferred to committees and never reached 
the floor of either house, they aroused 
considerable comment. Following are 
some of the opinions on the resolu- 
tions and on the strengthening of 
world government. 


Barnet Nover in the Washington Post. 


Statesmanlike and necessary as this 
move is, it can have no immediate ef- 
fect toward strengthening the UN, be- 
cause amendment of the Charter is 
very difficult. In amending the Charter, 











WERNER IN CHICAGO SUN 
Goal urged by some UN critics 


final approval requires the unanimous 
vote of the Big Five. Thus amend- 
ment can always be stalled by the 
veto. 

There is no reason to believe that 
Russia would give up her veto power. 
It is very important to her since it 
allows her to block action which may 
be against her interests and those of 
her satellites. Nevertheless, it is to 
be hoped that the U. S. will take ac- 
tion very soon. Such a move would 
show that America wants to make the 
UN an instrument of real peace. Also 
such action would disprove the charge 
that the United States wants to keep 
the veto power in the Charter as much 
as Russia does. 


Sumner Welles’ syndicated column. 


_ Would the steps contemplated by 
these resolutions actually “strengthen 
the United Nations” and make it ca- 
pable of maintaining world peace? If 
charter amendments to which Russia 
Objects were to be recommended, Rus- 

sia would either veto such amendments 
' or with her satellites would leave the 
United Nations. 

If the latter took place, the United 
Nations would become simply an or- 
fanization of countries opposing Rus- 
Sia. We know that the UN can never 
Succeed unless Russia and America can 
achieve cooperation. 

The only policy that may prevent 
War and that may show the Russians 


that cooperation between the East and’ 


the West is necessary is a policy of 
keeping the United Nations intact and 
at the same time checking Soviet ex- 
. Pansion through a long-range program 
of reconstruction. It is neither a dra- 





matic nor a popular policy, since it 
implies patience, protracted effort, and 
a heavy burden on the taxpayers. 

A divided world will not solve any 
of the problems that confront us to- 
day. The measures proposed in Con- 
gress would probably remove the last 
hope of keeping a “one-world” order. 


Editorial in Kansas City Star. 


“The simplest means of correcting 
much of the veto abuse in the Security 
Council would be to adopt a rule re- 
stricting this power to decisions in- 
volving clearly defined coercion against 
a declared aggressor. The Russians, 
however, probably would block the 
adoption of such a rule. In that case, 
as the magazine World Record sug- 
gests, all the countries outside the 
Soviet sphere could set up a ‘regional’ 
system of collective security, which al- 
ready is permissible under the Charter. 

“Then in the event of an armed at- 
tack on any cooperating member, all 
the others could come promptly to its 
support—without waiting for approval 
from the Security Council. The Soviet 
Union would have no veto over this 
action, and if it tried to induce the 
Council to intervene, any one of the 
other four great powers could stop 
such intervention by the exercise of 
its own veto. This device would pro- 
vide full collective security for the 
world outside the Russian orbit.” 


Washington Post editorial. 


There are three methods that our 
nation can use in making world or- 
ganization more effective. ‘First, the 
United States must pay more and more 
attention to the UN’s General Assem- 
bly, the world’s forum of opinion. 
Secondly, as an earnest reminder that 
we believe in a reign of law among 
the nations, we could withdraw our 
own veto power over disputes sub- 
mitted to the World Court. Third, we 


might consider the advisability of call- 
ing the nations together to talk over 
ways and means of setting up a new 
organization of peoples; rather -than 
governments, based on new principles 
of representation. 

“This latter idea was adopted when 
we formed our Federal Union. The 
Articles of Confederation were neither 
scrapped nor amended. They were 
merely found nonapplieable, and steps 
were taken to bring into existence an 
entirely new instrumentality, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the 
framework of our Federal Union.” 


New York Herald-Tribune editorial. 


“Impatience and irritation at Rus- 
sia’s obstructionism through 11 vetoes 
in little over a year are understandable. 
But any attempt to vote or organize 
Russia out of the UN at this tender 
age of the world organization would 
nullify the very purpose for which it 
was founded. It would add to the 
cleavage between East and West which 
requires the utmost patience and tact 
—compatible with self-respect — to 
eliminate. 

“Mr. Warren Austin has wisely 
stressed the utility of two other 
Charter articles if all else fails. He 
has pointed out that under Article 51 
any failure of the Security Council 
to fulfill its responsibilities does not 
impair the right of collective or indi- 
vidual self-defense by member nations 
against attack. Under Article 1 there 
is still a general obligation to take 
collective action against threats to or 
breaches of the peace. 

“Here, then, are the methods for 
overcoming any paralysis of the Se- 
curity Council by Russia or any other 
power. These are the safeguards while 
we work patiently to integrate the 
desires, hopes and policies of nations 
into a world organization essentially 
based on compromise.” 
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Science at 


Work 











HE two years since the end of the 

war have seen scientific explora- 
tions resumed on a large scale. A 
number have already been completed, 
but many others, still being planned, 
are scheduled for a later date. 

One of the most interesting explora- 
tions which will take place in the near 
future is to be conducted by two Bel- 
gian scientists, Auguste Piccard and 
Max Cosyns. In a specially-designed 
diving bell, called a bathysphere, they 
hope to explore the floor of the ocean 
after descending 20,000 feet—almost 
four miles—into the sea. If this goal 
is reached, the two men will hold the 
world’s record for ocean descent. 

The bathysphere, which is in the last 
stages of completion, is a round metal 
globe with a rectangular structure 
mounted above it. The super-struc- 
ture will contain electric instruments 
and will be filled with gas. The “ball” 
beneath it will house the scientists and 
the equipment with which they will 
record data and make observations. 


Bathysphere Test 


The first test of the bathysphere will 
be made in September at the site se- 
lected for the explorations—the Gulf 
of Guinea off the western coast of 
Africa. The diving bell will go down 
empty on the first. test, because the two 
scientists want to make sure that it 
will stand the tremendous underwater 
pressure. The designers of the bell 
believe that it will be safe under pres- 
sure as great as two tons to the square 
inch, but only a test will determine 
whether their calculations are correct. 
The first test will also let the scientists 
know if the bathysphere leaks and if 
it turns over as it drifts along the 
ocean floor. 

Once the bell has been tested and 
found sound, the scientists plan to go 
below with their equipment for obser- 
vations. They plan to test various 
types of communication, including ra- 
dio and radar, from great depths. 
Searchlights are also a part of their 
equipment because light from above 
the ocean’s surface does not penetrate 
below the depth of 2,000 feet. The 
powerful lights rigged to the diving 
bell will make it possible for the men 
to take photographs of the ocean floor, 
its wildlife, and plants. 

The bell, with full equipment, will 
weigh some 40 tons. There will be no 
cable connecting it with land or a ship. 
The scientists plan to descend, move 
about the ocean floor as tides and cur- 
rents propel them, and return to the 
surface by releasing the pieces of iron 
and steel which are to serve as ballast 
for the bathysphere. 
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Recess Tasks 


Although Congress has adjourned 
until January, many of its members 
are not going to be able to go on long 
vacations. A large number of them 
are now making official investigations, 
while others are to take inspection 
trips to troubled corners of the world. 

More than a dozen rressional 
committees—the largest number in 
many years—are concerned with in- 
vestigations. These inquiries touch 
upon a wide variety of subjects, rang- 
ing from war contyacts to alleged 
racketeering in the home construction 
industry in 14 cities. Although some 
of the investigations may attract wide 
public notice, most of them entail the 
dreariest kind of routine work. 

A considerable number of Congress- 
men will make inspection trips abroad. 
Late in August a 19-man House com- 
mittee will sail for London to make an 
on-the-spot survey of conditions in 
Europe. The committee will tour the 
Ruhr and will then break up into 
smaller groups for regional economic 
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CONGRESSMEN are studying -Europe’s 
needs so that they can report to the 
American people. 

surveys. The committee’s purpose is 
to get first-hand information on the 
need for the Marshall Plan. 

Another House committee will go to 
the Orient for a close look at trouble 
spots in China and Korea. Senators 
Vandenberg and Connally will be 
among the delegates to the Conference 
of American Foreign Ministers at Rio 
de Janeiro in mid-August. 

However, all Congressmen, includ- 
ing those concerned with official busi- 
ness, will try to make at least short 
trips to their own districts. Most of 
them agree with Senator Pepper of 
Florida that “it does Congress good to 
get out with the people and see how 
they feel about things.” 


Steel Prices 


Price rises in steel, averaging from 
five to ten dollars a ton, have recently 
been announced by several of the large 
steel companies. The advance in 
prices was attributed to higher coal 
costs, recent rises in steel workers’ 
wages, and the record-breaking cost 
of scrap metal. Other steel companies 
are expected to raise their prices. 

Since about 40 per cent of American 
industry depends directly or indirectly 
upon steel, price advances are pre- 
dicted for many other businesses. Au- 
tomobile companies may be affected 
most. It is believed that the steel costs 
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Numerous studies are being made by congres- 
Senator Brewster’s group (above) is looking into 


an 18-million-dollar airplane contract awarded Howard Hughes and Henry Kaiser 
during the war, and is making other investigations of war contracts. 


for automobiles will increase from $10 
to $15 a car. The makers of appli- 
ances and other less bulky products 
will feel the price rise to a smaller 
degree. 

The increase in steel prices came 
about despite the request of President 
Truman some weeks ago that there be 
no “immediate price increase” in the 
steel and coal industries. The steel 
companies say that their prices have 
gone up but 34 per cent since 1939 
while the prices of many other com- 
modities have made greater increases. 
The steel producers say that without 
price increases at this: time, their in- 
dustry may have to give up an urgently 
needed expansion program. 


Rio Conference 


A special conference of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers will begin at 
Rio de Janeiro on August 15. At that 
time it is expected that a hemisphere 
defense treaty may be concluded, put- 
ting into effect for the American re- 
publics a permanent regional security 
system such as is permitted by the 
United Nations Charter. Several 
countries have already submitted 
treaty proposals, and extensive pre- 
liminary discussions have taken place. 

It is believed that the defense treaty 
will adopt the principles of the Act of 
Chapultepec. This agreement, con- 
cluded at the,Mexico City conference 
in 1945, pledged the Americas to joint 
action to repel aggression against any 
one of them. The Rio Treaty will also 
attempt to define the relationship be- 
tween the inter-American organiza- 
tion and the United Nations. 

Preliminary discussions have indi- 
cated that the American republics may 
try to avoid the veto troubles that have 
bothered the United Nations by per- 
mitting collective action against an 
aggressor upon the agreement of 2/3 
of the nations. Thus, no single coun- 
try could block action by a veto. The 
United States has proposed that such 
a decision be binding only on those 
nations concurring in the vote. Some 
countries, however, think that a 2/3 
vote should be binding upon all the 
member nations. This question may 
be the subject of controversy at the 
conference. 

All of the American republics ex- 
cept Nicaragua have been invited to 
Rio. Nicaragua was not invited be- 


cause most of the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere have refused to 
recognize the legality of the present 
government which came into power 
following a revolt last May. In the 
Americas, only Argentina and the Do- 
minican Republic have accorded recog- 
nition to the current Nicaraguan 
regime, 


Volunteer Workers 


Many women who gave their serv- 
ices in a variety of ways to their com- 
munities during the war are returning 
to voluntary community work.  In- 
creasingly during the last year the 
American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices, which acts as a clearing house for 
unpaid workers, has been directing 
volunteers into various lines of com- 
munity endeavor. Even though the 
war is over, there is still a pressing 
need for volunteer workers. 

Many of the unpaid workers are as- 
signed to hospitals as aides. Some 
volunteers work in orphans’ homes. 
Others instruct veterans in a wide 
range of skills. In some cities first- 
aid classes are still being held. 

Many who are turning to these types 
of work are former~service women. 
Others are college girls, who during 
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follow their favorite pastime. 


their vacations are getting practical] 
experience in social service. Ranging 
in age from teen-agers to grand- 
mothers, the volunteers all have one 
thing in common: from giving their 
services to those who need them they 
derive a satisfaction that they cannot 
get in any other way. 


Flying Boat Contract 


The Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Brewster of 
Maine, has started an investigation of 
wartime government contracts. A sub- 
committee from Senator Brewster’s 
group is now investigating an 18-mil- 
lion-dollar airplane contract awarded 
Howard Hughes and Henry Kaiser in 
1942 for construction of a giant cargo 
plane. Kaiser withdrew from the 
project later that year, and construc- 
tion of the plane has been carried on 
by Hughes, an aircraft engineer and 
motion picture producer. 

The contract award came at a time 
when German submarine attacks were 
making great inroads on Allied ship- 
ping. The 400,000-pound 
boat” was intended to fight German 
submarines. However, the plane is 
only now being made ready for test 
flights. 

The purpose of the Senate inquiry is 
to find out why the “flying boat” proj- 
ect was not more successful, and how 
the government’s money was spent in 
furthering the plan. The subcommit- 
tee investigating the project is under 
the leadership of Senator Ferguson of 
Michigan. 

Friends of Howard Hughes claim 
that he has lived up to the terms of 
his contract with the government, and 
that this investigation is merely an at- 
tempt on the part of the Republicans 
to discredit the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s conduct of the war. Opponents 
imply that both Kaiser and Hughes 
used “unethical” pressure to obtain 
the contract, and that their methods 
should be fully exposed. 


Highway Safety 


In an effort to insure highway 
safety, more than half of the 48 states 
have altered their traffic laws this 
year. 
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Four states have for the first 
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SUMMER SKIING. In Sun Valley, Idaho, devotees of winter sports can enjoy thé 
mile long ski run .that plunges down to the rim of a pond where canoeists and bather# 
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HERE ARE THE LINES OF AUTHORITY under the new national defense set-up 


time made drivers’ tests compulsory. 
Six have raised the minimum age for 
drivers. Four have for the first time 
put into effect automobile inspections 
at regular intervals. In addition, 
some states have increased the size of 
their highway patrol, while others 


have stiffened the penalties for in- 


fractions of safety laws. 

Despite these advances there is still 
a widespread lack of uniformity in 
traffic laws among the 48 states. Sev- 
eral states do not require examina- 
tions for drivers, and in one state not 
even a driver’s license is necessary. 
A wide variety of hand signals is au- 
thorized. In fact, the same signal 
sometimes has different meanings in 
adjoining states. In seven states a 
driver is not compelled to dim his 
lights when approaching another car 
at night. In four states the driver 
does not have to stop or even slow 
down when approaching an unloading 
school bus. 

For more than 20 years safety ex- 
perts have been advocating the estab- 
lishment of a uniform traffic code. 
Progress toward that goal has seemed 
slow. The recent changes, however, 


“indicate that such a code will even- 


tually come about. Last year deaths 
from highway accidents were the low- 
est in history in proportion to the 
number of miles traveled by automo- 
biles. Experts agree that with uni- 
form traffic laws we could still improve 
the record. 


National Air Policy 


President Truman has appointed a 
five-man commission of private citi- 
zens to look into all phases of aviation 
and help draw up a national air policy. 
The commission, headed by Thomas 
Finletter, a New York attorney, will 
look into the needs of both commercial 
and military aviation and will consider 





how the aircraft industry can best be 
kept alive. It will submit its recom- 
mendations by January 1, 1948. 

Although it flourished during the 
war, the aircraft industry is barely 
limping along today. During the peak 
of war production about 9,000 planes 
a month were turned out, but for the 
entire year of 1946 the production was 
less than 1,800. Business is so poor 
that two of the largest manufacturers 
of planes have had to apply for govern- 
ment loans, since private lending insti- 
tutions do not consider them a good 
risk. 

If the present trend continues, some 
companies will have to close. Others 
may lose many of their skilled work- 
men to other industries. Even now it 
is believed that it would take two 
years to get back to the production 
level that was attained during the war. 


Scout Jamboree 

About 30,000 Boy Scouts from 39 
countries are now attending the sixth 
World Scout Jamboree in Moisson, 
France. Included is an American 
delegation of more than 1,100 Scouts. 
The Americans will be further in- 
creased by the attendance of Scouts 
whose fathers are with the United 
States Military Government forces in 
Germany and Austria. The gather- 
ing, known as the Jamboree of Peace, 
is the first international Scout meeting 
since 1937. 

During their stay in France the 
Scouts will display campcraft skills 
typical of their own country. The 
American group will present demon- 
strations of Indian life. Displays, 
pageants, games, and campfire cere- 
monies will keep the Scouts continually 
active. In their spare time they will 
mingle with Scouts of other lands, 
eating their national dishes and swap- 
ping camp skills. 

The la te Lord Baden-Powell, founder 


of the Boy Scout movement, once ex- 
plained the reason for the interna- 
tional encampment in these words: 
“The world will never wipe out war 
until it teaches international friend- 
ship to its children. Until this takes 
place, all the disarmament confer- 
ences and leagues of nations in the 
world cannot bring about peace. Every 
four years we Scouts hold an inter- 
national jamboree, when the boys from 
every country get together, rub 
shoulders, and find out that they are 
all built about like the other fellow.” 


Job for Ex-Presidents 


Students of politics frequently com- 
ment that our government should have 
some definite way of using the knowl- 
edge and experience of former Presi- 
dents. Ex-President Herbert Hoover’s 
work since the war is an example of 
the service that such distinguished 
citizens can give. He has investigated 
conditions in Europe. Now he is 
helping to find ways of streamlining 
the Executive branch of the govern- 
ment. 

During the recent session of Con- 
gress, bills were introduced to make 
former Presidents permanent mem- 
bers of the Senate, with all privileges 
except a vote in that body. No such 
measure has yet become law. The 
idea has received President Truman’s 
support. He says that he sometimes 
gets “homesick” for his old job as a 
senator. 


Crowded Colleges 


Colleges in the United States are 
expecting to begin the coming fall 
term with about 2% million students. 
That is a million more than they had 
when World War II began, and almost 
a half-million more than last year’s 
enrollment. It is estimated that war 
veterans will make up over half the 


number of students during the coming 
season. 

Schools that were hard pressed to 
take care of their students last year 
are still in trouble. They were hoping 
that Congress, in its recent session, 
would provide funds for a number of 
new buildings at universities that are 
teaching war veterans, but it did not 
do so. 

One of the colleges’ greatest difficul- 
ties is a shortage of instructors. The 
nation has relatively few people who 
are qualified for such positions. Large 
numbers of the qualified men and 
women avoid the teaching profession 
because it does not pay enough. 

Crowded conditions have forced the 
universities to tighten their entrance 
requirements, and make some courses 
more difficult, in order to weed out stu- 
dents who are not making a real effort. 
To house all their students, many 
schools must continue using Army 
barracks, “trailer villages,” and tem- 
porary dormitories set up in audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums. 

Prior to the war, of course, most col- 
lege students were unmarried. Now 
the wives and children of veteran stu- 
dents are placing an extra load upon 
housing and hospital facilities near the 
campuses. 


Indifferent Germans 


According to a dispatch from James 
Reston, a New York Times reporter 
who recently visited Germany, one of 
the most troublesome aspects of the 
situation in that country today is the 
utter indifference of the German peo- 
ple. They have little interest in gov- 
ernment, and take the attitude that 
their own future is the concern of 
others. 

This point of view, Reston says, is 
particularly prevalent among German 
youth. Although they exhibit some 
interest in United States books and 
lectures, they show a “casual con- 
tempt” for political affairs. 

Even today the Germans feel little 
responsibility for World War II, Res- 
ton reports. They blame Hitler for 
dragging them into war, but they re- 
fuse to see that their lack of inter- 
est was what allowed Hitler to seize 
power. They all say that they were 
not real Nazis—they were forced to 
join the party against their will. 

Reston feels that the unwillingness 
—or inability—of the Germans to see 
their own guilt has dangerous impli- 
cations for the future. Although Ger- 
many’s capacity for making war has 
been greatly reduced, it seems that the 
“will to make war” may still be alive. 
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GALLOWAY 


RAW COTTON is exported by the Netherlands East Indies, but cotton goods are 
imported, as are many other manufactured products 


Issues Raised by Dutch War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the Dutch (or by wealthy Chinese) 
while the mass of the natives have only 
small plots of farm land. 

Industrial development has _ been 
very slow. The raw materials pro- 
duced in the islands are exported to 
other countries to be manufactured 
into finished goods. As a result, the 
standard of living of the Indonesians 
has remained at a low level. Because 
of lack of schools, over 90 per cent of 
the natives are unable to read or write. 

For these reasons, native leaders 
have urged the people of the East In- 
dies to throw off the yoke of Dutch 
rule and establish an independent gov- 
ernment. They point to India, Burma, 
and the Philippines as examples of 
other colonial peoples who are now 
winning their freedom from foreign 
rule. 

Five years ago—in 1942—Japanese 
troops invaded the East Indies. They 
easily overran the islands for two rea- 
sons: (1) The Netherlands govern- 
ment in Europe had been conquered 
by the Germans and was unable to de- 
fend its colonies. (2) The natives 
who opposed the Japanese did not 
have the weapons with which to fight. 
In addition, many of the natives felt 
that Japanese rule would be no worse 
than rule by the Dutch. 


Freedom Promised 


During World War II, the head of 
the Netherlands government, Queen 
Wilhelmina, promised the Indonesians 
that they would be given their freedom 
at the end of the war. The Queen de- 
clared that the islands would become a 
self-governing part of a Netherlands 
Commonwealth. 

But in August, 1945, when the Japa- 
nese surrendered, the Indonesians de- 
manded that they be given their inde- 
pendence at once. Using the battle- 
cry “Freedom Now,” they opposed the 
return of Dutch officials and pro- 
claimed an independent Republic of 
Indonesia. ‘ 

At the head of this government was 
President Soekarno, a native leader 
who had formerly been kept in jail by 
Dutch colonial authorities. He re- 
turned to public life during the Japa- 
nese occupation. From the Republican 
capital at Jogjakarta in Java, he re- 
cently directed the Indonesian army in 
its war with the Dutch. 

When World War II ended, the 


Netherlands government did not have 
an army to send to the East Indies. 
It therefore called upon Britain to help 
disarm the Japanese and take over 
control of the islands. 

But when the British troops arrived, 
they met with violent opposition from 
the Indonesians. Later, when Dutch 
troops appeared, they also encountered 
strong resistance from the natives. As 
a result, neither the British nor the 
Dutch forces were able to gain pos- 
session of more than a few points 
along the coastal regions. 

Clashes between Dutch and native 
troops continued until November of 
last year, when a truce was declared. 
Dutch and Indonesian leaders then met 
to work out the details of a plan to give 
the islands their freedom. After four 
months, agreement was finally reached 
last March when the “Cheribon Pact” 
was signed at Batavia, the capital city 
of the East Indies. 

This plan provided for a gradual 
transition of the Indies from colonial 
status to independence. It declared 
that three states were to be formed 
within a union to be known as the 
“United States of Indonesia.” Java, 
Sumatra, and several smaller islands 
were to make up one state. Dutch Bor- 
neo, an island almost as large as 
France, was to be a second state. 
Other islands, from Celebes to Dutch 
New Guinea, were to make up the third 
division. 

Each of these states was to enjoy 
self-government in its local affairs. 
Matters affecting all three states were 
to be handled by an over-all federal 
government. This plan was to go into 
effect on New Year’s Day, 1949. In the 
meantime, the Indonesian Republic 
and the Netherlands were to act as 
equal partners in governing the 
islands. 

This partnership has not been a 
peaceful one. The Dutch and the Indo- 
nesians have not been able to agree, 
and repeated conferences have ended 
in failure. There have been occasional 
outbreaks of violence in recent months. 
The feeling of bitterness between the 
two sides has grown more intense. 

The main point in dispute has been 
the right of the Indonesian Republic 
to control shipments of goods from its 
territory. The Dutch have refused to 
allow the Indonesians to export rubber, 
sugar, oil, and other products. They 


say that these goods come from Dutch- 
owned plantations and do not belong to 
the native government. The Indone- 
sians, on their part, refuse to return 
the big estates to their owners unless 
a larger share of the profits is paid to 
the native workers. 

The recent hostilities broke out be- 
cause of a dispute on another point 
—control of the police force. Each 
side says that the other has failed to 
abide by the terms of the “Cheribon 
Pact.” Native leaders declare that the 
Dutch are trying to regain complete 
control of the islands by taking over 
the police activities. The Netherlands 
government replies that the Indone- 
sian Republic has failed to give proper 
police protection to Dutch plantation 
owners. 

Because of these disagreements, the 
Dutch launched a full-scale attack on 


- native strongholds on July 20. Most 


of the fighting occurred on the islands 
of Java and Sumatra. 

The Dutch army is considerably 
smaller than that of the native Repub- 
lic, but it has much more modern 
equipment. During the past few 
months the Netherlands government 
has poured troops and supplies into 
the islands in preparation for an at- 
tack on the native army. The strength 
of the Dutch forces is now over 100,000 
and their equipment includes Ameri- 
can-made airplanes, tanks, and heavy 
artillery. Part of this equipment was 
supplied by the United States under 
lend-lease during World War II. 

It is estimated that the Indonesians 
have twice as many armed troops as 
the Dutch. But the native soldiers are 
poorly equipped. They have only light 
weapons, plus about 40 airplanes. 
Most of their rifles, artillery, and air- 
planes were captured from the Japa- 
nese at the end of the war. 


Scorched-Earth Threatened 


Because of these conditions, the 
Indonesians threatened to adopt a 
scorched-earth policy. They said they 
would set fire to the oil fields, rubber 
plantations, and warehouses. So if 
the Dutch had continued their advance, 
they would have found only ruin. 

The crisis in the East Indies has 
had world-wide repercussions. Na- 
tions in both Europe and Asia have 
attempted to put an end to the conflict. 
They wish to avoid needless bloodshed, 
and they are interested in reviving 
their trade in East Indian products. 

Australia took the lead in this 
matter by asking the United Nations 
Security Council to look into the Indo- 
nesian crisis under Article 39 of the 
UN Charter. This step by Australia 


was taken just 10 days after the fight- 


— 


ing began. At the same time, India 
made a separate appeal to the Security 
Council to end the conflict. 

Article 39 provides that the Security 
Council “‘shall determine the existence 
of any threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression.” The 
Council is then to decide what meas- 
ures are required to restore or main- 
tain international peace and security, 

In announcing Australia’s intention 
to take this action, Prime Minister 
Joseph Chifley made the following 
statement: “This is the first time in 
the history of the United Nations that 
Article 39 has been invoked. It is the 
hope of the Australian government 
that not only will hostilities cease, but 
that the Security Council will prove 
its worth in dealing quickly and effec- 
tively with a situation of this kind.” 

The Security Council quickly de- 
manded that fighting be stopped, and 
the Dutch and Indonesians complied, 
If the United Nations succeeds in 
bringing a permanent peaceful settle- 
ment, a long step forward will have 
been taken. 





Width of the Track 


Throughout North America, all rail- 
road tracks, with the exception of a 
few mountain roads, have the same 
width or “gauge.” There is a distance 
of 4 feet 814 inches between the inside 
edges of the rails. This fact is tre- 
mendously important in American 
commerce and travel. It means, as the 
New York Times stated recently, that 
“the same freight cars can and do roll 
from Nova Scotia to Los Angeles and 
from Hudson Bay to Guatemala.” 

In England and most of Europe, the 
4 foot 8% inch gauge is used. Rail- 
ways in Russia and Spain, though, are 
wider. Locomotives and cars used in 
these lands cannot go elsewhere on the 
continent. 

Russian Czars purposely built their 
railways wider than those of their 
western neighbors in order to make 
the invasion of Russia more difficult. 7 
The “break of gauge” between the | 
Soviet Union and Western Europe 
greatly slowed the eastward advance 7 
of Hitler’s armies during the war. F 

That same break of gauge is now 7 
making trade, and therefore perhaps % 
understanding, between Russia and 
her neighbors more difficult than it © 
otherwise would be. Some Europeans 
fear that Russia may try to get Balkan 
nations that are under her influence 
to change their railway gauges to coin-- 
cide with hers. By doing this, she 
can make it more difficuit for them to © 
trade with other parts of Europe. 
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RICE is one of Indonesia’s principal products 
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JAVA IS NOT THE LARGEST of the Netherlands East Indies, but it is the richest and most populous of the islands 


Role of Java in Indonesia 
It Is the Richest Island in Netherlands East Indies 


ECENT warfare in Java between 

the Dutch and the Indonesians 
threatened to destroy valuable natural 
resources on one of the richest islands 
in the world. Fighting damaged the 
farms, the rubber plantations, and the 
mines. The Indonesian natives warned 
of more complete destruction, saying 
that they would start “roaring oceans 
of fire” if the Dutch continued their 
advance. It is hoped that the United 
Nations can bring about a peaceable 
settlement in the East Indies. More 
fighting, or scorched-earth tactics, 
could mean the complete loss of much 
of Java’s wealth. 

While Java is not the largest of 
the Netherlands East Indies, it is the 
richest and most populous of the is- 
lands. Long and narrow in shape, it 
stretches from northwest to southeast 
for 660 miles between the Java Sea 
and the Indian Ocean. 

The island’s area of 51,000 square 
miles is a little larger than that of 
New York state. Nearly 50 million 
people, more than two-thirds of the 
entire Netherlands East Indies’ popu- 
lation, live on Java. Thus the island’s 
population density is approximately 
850 persons to the square mile. 


People Divided 


This population is made up of two 
closely related racial groups—the Jav- 
anese and the Sundanese. The people 
of each group are usually short and 
slender, with broad, flat faces, and 
straight or wavy black hair. Each 
group speaks its own Malayan dialect. 

Although the differences that mark 
the two groups are slight, they often 
give rise to political diversity. When 
negotiations for Indonesian independ- 
ence were being discussed, it seemed 
that these differences would cause 
Java to be split into two states. 

During many centuries Java has 
been controlled by various conquerors. 
As late as the 1400’s the island was 
dominated by the Hindus. Gradually 
these rulers were displaced by Mo- 
hammedans. They, in turn, gave way 
to the Dutch, but the latter were chal- 
lenged by the Spanish, the Portuguese, 
and the English before they estab- 
lished their control over Java and the 
neighboring islands. The Japanese 
drove the Dutch from their East In- 


‘ dian colonies in 1942.. While the Japa- 


nese influenced the Javan natives dur- 
ing their brief stay, particularly in 
their attitudes toward Europeans, the 
real power on the island for more than 
300 years has been that of the Dutch. 

It was Java’s wealth, of course, that 
attracted this succession of con- 
querors. Volcanic mountains, that are 
fertile almost to their summits, have 
given the island a soil that is said to 
be unrivaled by any in the world. This 
remarkable soil not only supports the 
conventional agricultural crops of the 
tropics—sugar, tea, rice, coffee, cot- 
ton, and fruit—together with various 
spices; it also supports luxuriant for- 
ests which are commercially important 
for their rubber, teakwood, kapok (for 
mattresses and life-preservers), san- 
dalwood, palm oil, and cinchona (for 
quinine). Deposits of petroleum, tin, 
and iron ore round out the list of 
Java’s natural resources. 

The Javanese people, however, have 
never benefited greatly from the 
wealth of their homeland. Shortly be- 
fore World War II, natives on Java 
who worked had an average income of 
less than $50 a year—and this sum 
frequently was all a family had. 

A study of income taxes over the 
entire Netherlands East Indies in 
1937 gives further indication of the 
plight of the Javanese in comparison 
with that of European and Chinese 
residents on the island. In that year 
only one native in 2,000 paid an in- 
come tax, while 25 of each 100 Euro- 
peans and 3 out of each 100 Chinese 
paid the tax. Therefore, the natives, 
who make up 97 per cent of the total 
population of the Dutch colonies, have 
the lowest incomes, although it is they 
who own and farm most of the land. 

Most native Javanese are farmers. 
There are a few fishermen along the 
northern coast, and a few craftsmen— 
carpenters, metal-workers, and weav- 
ers—in the towns. Industry and fac- 
tories have not been highly developed. 

Before World War II, exports from 
Java and the other Netherlands East 
Indies sometimes amounted to more 
than half a billion dollars a year, and 
imports totaled more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars per annum. Most 
of this was with Holland, but other 
nations traded freely with the islands. 

Java’s principal exports were sugar, 
coffee, cinchona, indigo, spices, tea, 


rice, copra, cacao, tobacco, hides, rub- 
ber and tin. The island imported cot- 
ton yarns and cloth, machinery, iron, 
coal, and woolen goods. 

The years that the Netherlands East 
Indies have been under Dutch control 
have benefited the Netherlands, but 
most observers feel that little has been 
done for the natives. Most of the 
East Indian wealth has gone to enrich 
the mother country and its residents. 


Continued Agitation 


During the past 30 years, agitation 
by natives for a part in their own af- 
fairs has grown. The Dutch have met 
this agitation by granting concessions 
which appear to give the natives a role 
in managing the island. 
though, the real power has remained 
in the hands of the Hollanders. 

Education for the natives has been 
seriously neglected. More than 90 per 
cent of the Javanese can neither read 
nor write their own language, which 
is used in daily conversation; and only 
about one per cent of them can read 
or write Dutch, the official language. 

In spite of these discouraging as- 
pects of Javanese life, the native cul- 
ture is one of the richest and most in- 
teresting in the world. Ancient cus- 
toms have persisted throughout the 
centuries of foreign domination, and 
interwoven with these customs are 
marks of the Hindu and Mohammedan 
influences. The language of the Java- 
nese, their music, dancing, weaving, 
and other handicrafts, are the work of 
a sensitive and artistic people. 
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Actually, - 


U. S. Prosperity 


1. List three facts showing the high 
degree of prosperity the United States is 
enjoying at the present time. 


2. How does the volume of production 
in the automobile industry now compare 
with that of the year 1939? 


3. How, according to President Tru- 
man, have high prices affected the con- 
struction of new homes? , 


4. What do some observers have to say 
about the President’s views on wages and 
prices? 

5. How have our large sales of goods 
to foreign countries affected prices at 


home? How have many nations paid for 
these goods? 


1. Do you think increases in wages 
have had an important part in the rise 
in prices over the poss few months, or do 
you think the high demand for goods is 
primarily responsible? Discuss. 


2. Can ee suggest steps that you and 
your family, as consumers, might take in 
trying to help bring prices down? 


Dutch War 


1. What country controlled the Nether- 
lands East Indies during World War II? 


2. When was the Indonesian Republic 
proclaimed? 


3. Why are the islands economically 
important to the Netherlands? 


4. What are the main points on which 
the Dutch and Indonesians have dis- 
agreed in recent months? 


5. Outline the terms of the “Cheribon 


Pact” signed by Dutch and Indonesian 
leaders last March. 


1. What action do you think the United 
Nations might take in Indonesia? Dis- 
cuss. 


2. Do you think the Indonesians should 
be given their independence immediately? 
Explain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What will be the work of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation? 


2. What job is being talked of for ex- 
Presidents of, the United States? 


38. Are American colleges more or less 
crowded now than they were just before 
the war? 


4. What is said to have caused a recent 
rise in the prices of steel? 


5. What is the yerpese of the confer- 
ence to be held in Rio de Janeiro soon? 
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